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MAY WE 


{1] Prof Ake GuSTAvVssoN, of 
Sweden, at Atoms-for-Peace Conf: 
“Nature’s plants, like industrial 
plants, become obsolete. Barley, for 
example, is very much what it was 
500,000 yrs ago. By radiation we 
can remake its chromosomes and 
modernize it.”. . [2] BernarD M 
BaRucH, Elder Statesman, com- 
menting on witnesses who take 
refuge in 5th Amendment: “Any 
person who hasn’t anything to fear 
can answer anything. A man or 
woman in the U S has nothing to 
fear except guilt.”. [3] Cart J 
MEGEL, pres, American Fed’n of 
Teachers, addressing annual con- 
vention: “There seems to be an 
erroneous notion that once you be- 
come a teacher all you have to do 
is enclose yourself within 4 walls 
and a Great White Father in an 
ivory tower will administer to your 
every want and need.”. . . [4] Gov 
JAS E Fousom, of Ala: “Just figure 
Mr Truman is a candidate (for 
Pres in ’56). If he’s a candidate 
he’ll be nominated, and if he’s 
nominated he'll be elected.”. 

[5] London News-Chronicle, regis- 
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YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


Dr Harrison Brown, Calif Inst 
of Technology, announcing, at 
Atoms-for-Peace Conf in Geneva, 
new techniques for extracting ura- 
nium and thorium from ordinary 
granite: “If all the uranium and 
thorium could be extracted from 
one ton of granite and converted 
into fissionable mat’l the en- 
ergy released would equal that ob- 
tained from burning 50 tons of 
coal.” 





ry) 
ad 


tering protest against Parliamen- 
tary banning of radio discussion of 
impending legislation: “We have 
no wish to become unduly acrimo- 
nious—we merely wish to record 
our conviction that the ruling 
is arbitrary, illogical, arrogant, un- 
justified, and dangerously near the 
suppression of free speech.”. 

[6] PASQUALINO MAGLIONE, one of 3 
surviving organ-grinders in Naples: 
“Once in awhile I play O Sole Mio, 
but mostly folks in the sidewalk 
cafes want to hear the new tunes.” 
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The rising tide of inflation pres- 
sures in Europe, which we dis- 
cussed with you recently, has the 
effect of narrowing the price gap 
between American and for’gn com- 
modities. 

It is quite true that American 
wage levels are rising comparably 
with those of Europe. But the sig- 
nificant distinction lies in what 
our industrialists term the “pro- 
ductivity rate.” The increased pro- 
cuctivity of our labor absorbs wage 
rises almost as rapidly as they are 
given. This is not true thruout the 
remainder of the world, where hu- 
man dexterity and energy do not 
have the rich conjury of kilowatts 
as a sustaining force. 

During the period, roughly, be- 
tween the lst and 2nd World Wars 
American productivity increased at 
a fairly stable rate of about 2% a 
yr. In the past 10 yrs it has 
jumped to a fantastic annual av- 
erage of 3.7%, or almost double 
the pre-war rate. And it is not 
inconceivable that, with the growth 
of automation, our productivity 
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from QUOTE 


rate will double again in the next 
decade. 

Viewing the world as an indus- 
trial unit, this condition is not 
without its grave dangers. Europe 
with its congested populations and 
paucity of food must export its 
manufactured wares to live. But 
every further rise in American 
productivity can be viewed only as 
a threat to Europe’s prosperity. 

A generation ago it was quite 
the fashion to view with alarm the 
influx of “cheap for’gn goods pro- 
duced at starvation wages.” That 
concept no longer has much yvalid- 
ity. The time approaches, if indeed 
it is not upon us, when American 
mach’y (under the direction of 
richly-rewarded labor) will produce 
merchandise so cheaply that no 
dextral economy the world around 
can hope to compete. 

This achievement may engender 
a certain am’t of chauvinistic jubi- 
lation. But surely we have learned 
by now the painful truth that the 
brotherhood of man is an econom- 
ic as well as a spiritual desidera- 
tum. The moral is clear to see; it 
may be difficult to apply. A way 
must be found to spread widely 
the benefits of a coming Age of 
Automation, else a world in want 
presently will arise to plague us 
in our insular prosperity. 
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ACTION—1 


In World War II a soldier was 
awarded a Medal of Honor for be- 
ing what was called in the citation 
“a one-man army.” In the midst 
of the fighting things were not 
going right, and he suddenly let 
loose with a personal assault on 
the enemy that was as astounding 
as it was successful. When asked 
later what made him do it, he 
repl’d, “I just got mad _ 

Too often we see things 
and turn our heads so we 
be asked to do anything. Some- 
times we talk about how bad 
things are, but won’t do more than 
talk. Only those who get mad at 
a situation really do something 
about it. Wm R BUITENDORP, 
Church Herald. 


wrong 
won't 


AUTOMATION—2 


Automation is evolution not 
revolution; another step forward 
in man’s progress to better world 


and richer life. Dial telephones did 
not put work; 
there are 79% more in the last 10 
Business machines and 
tronic 71% increase 
and auditors 


operators out of 
yrs. elec- 
caused 
in accountants 
the same period. Automobile work- 
ers doubled in number in 14 yrs 
and mechanics and repairmen have 
increased 75%; for every new job 
in auto industry, about 5 are cre- 
ated in allied fields. Business must 


brains 
over 


keep plants modern and compete 
with efficient competitors. BENJ 
FAIRLEsS, Public Relations Jnl. 


i] 





BEHAVIOR—3 

It is a great deal better to sit 
in the back row and be discovered 
than to sit in the front row and 
be found out.—Tit-Bits, London. 





6 

THOMas MANN, German-born 
scholar and novelist, who died 
in Zurich, Switzerland, Aug 12, 
at the age of 80, left these re- 
flections on life and its passage 
in Der Zauberberg, published 
30 yrs ago: 

“A man lives not only his 
personal life, as an individual, 
but also, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the life of his epoch 
and his contemporaries. 

“The only religious way to 
think of death is as part and 
parcel of life; to regard it, with 
the understanding and _ the 
emotions, as the inviolable con- 





dition of life.” 4 
99 
CHILDREN—5 
Life with three children is like 
a three-ring circus, exciting, en- 


tertaining and well worth the price 
of admission.—MARGARET FERGUSON, 
“We Recommend Three or Four or 
More.” Parents’ Mag, 8-’55. 


CHURCH—Membership—6 

Surely there’s a sermon topic in 
this report I overheard a neighbor 
boy making to his small friend, 
about becoming a mbr of the 
church. “Yep,” said he with pride, 
“IT joined on confusion of faith.’— 
OREN ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 
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by Les and Liz Carpencet 
to make 


Attempting 
party conversation, one man said 
to Sec’y of State John Foster 
Dulles: “I’m glad Congress raised 
your salary to $25,000.” Replied 
Dulles: “Oh, is that so? I thought 
I was making that already.” (Both 
were wrong. Cabinet officers get 
$22,500; a bill to up this to $25,000 
passed the House but not the Sen- 
ate before adjournment.) 


cocktail- 


“ ” 


Rep’ts a wit at the Census Bu- 
reau: “For every man who lives to 
be 85, there are 7 women. But by 
that time it’s too late.” 


“ ” 


Evanvelist Billy Graham proved 
himself deft at fencing newsmen’s 
questions when he addressed a 
Nat'l Press Club luncheon recent- 
ly. One reporter gave him this 
question: “In your opposition to 
alcoholic beverages, would you al- 
low any leeway for the medical 
opinion that men in taxing occu- 
pations—such as newspaper work— 
may be permitted a moderate al- 
coholic intake?” Graham spotted 
Rep Walter H Judd (R-Minn) a 
physician, at the head table. “With 
Congressman Judd here in the 
audience,” he said, “I don’t see 
why I should attempt to answer 
that.” 


A Washington beggar is current- 
ly displaying this sign: “This is 
the world’s most beautiful city— 
and I am blind.” 
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DANGER—7 


All centuries are dangerous; it is 
the business of the future to be 
dangerous. It must be admitted 
that there is a degree of instability 
which is inconsistent with civiliza- 
tion. But on the whole, the great 
ages have been the unstable ages. 
—ALFRED WHITEHEAD, World Affairs 
Interpreter. 


DEMOCRACY—8 

Democracy is the kind of gov’t 
which seeks to leave its citizens 
persons of spiritual maturity. It is 
more interested in the _ personal 
and spiritual development of men 
than in perfecting the process by 
which men make their living or 
carry on the affairs of life—Ar- 
THUR E HoL_t, Watchman-Exr- 
aminer, 


EDUCATION—9 

Education, I believe, would be 
much more effective if its purpose 
was to ensure that by the time 
they leave school every boy and 
girl should know how much they 
do not know, and be imbued with 
a lifelong desire to know it.—Sir 
Wm HALey, editor, London Times, 
addressing Nat’l Book League, 
London. 


FAITH—10 


“If you don’t believe in God, you 
ain’t a whole man,” said Elder 
Johnson. “A lot of smart people 
claim they don’t believe nothin’ 
unless they c’n see it. Look, friend, 
you cain’t see electricity in that 
high-tension wire up yonder, but 
I dare you to tech it! No, you 
cain’t see electricity, but you c’n 
see the light!”—The Plugger, hm, 
Pipe Plugs Inc. om 





In Harper’s (Aug) editor-in-chief 
John Fischer contends that ulcers 


and high blood pressure of the 
male sex result from the efforts of 
wives who deem it their duty to 
remake their husbands. “She is de- 
termined to make something of 
that sorry clod,” says Fischer, 
“even if she has to wear her 
tongue down to the roots.” Of the 
feminine beauty cult, he observes: 
“Never before in history has any 
nat’n devoted so large a share of 
its brains and resources to the sole 


purpose of keeping its women 
greased, deodorized, enshrined in 
chrome convertibles, curled, slen- 


derized, rejuvenated and_ relieved 


of all physical labor.” 


Londoners are trying to identify 
a mystery man guilty of the latest 
crime against Society, as revealed 
in bi-monthly The Queen. The 
crime is against High Society and 
consists of acquiring a reputation 
for lavish entertaining without 
spending a cent. The anonymous 
socialite tells Queen readers he has 
a vast spy system to discover when 
friends will have prior engage- 
ments. When he knows they are 
going somewhere else, he promptly 
invites them to elaborate soirees. 
Getting credit for extending fre- 
quent invitations, he is always in- 
vited back, and quickly accepts. 


Arizona Highways (Aug) rep’ts 
that construction of a non-denom- 
inational chapel (“Shrine of the 


From Paris Match comes the 
surprising word that in a new 
translation of the prayer book 


into pidgin English “Hail 
Mary” comes out as “Hello, 
Mary.” 





ae 
a7 


Ages”) will begin next summer on 
south rim of the Grand Canyon. 
It will be just behind the site long 
used for Easter sunrise services. 
Low, circular structure, modeled 
after Indian worship temples. Pic- 
ture window will afford full view 
of Canyon. May be readily con- 
verted to Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish services with 3 altars raised 
from lower level by hydraulic lifts. 
Not a new idea, by the way; For- 
estry Service suggested it in 1917. 


Bad news on Western efforts to 
democratize Germany comes from 
Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 
Seems Deutschland livestock is 
hopelessly militaristic, according to 
bulletin from a farm near Berlin. 
Playing music to a herd of milk 
cows, experimenters found the bo- 
vine beasts disliked jazz, showed 
faint interest in waltzes, gave moo- 
ing razzberries to the tango, but 
were delighted with marches— 
especially old German military 
marches. 
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FAMILY LIFE—11 


A house is no home unless it 
contains food and fire for the 
mind as well as for the body.— 
MARGARET FULLER, quoted in Part- 
ners. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—12 


Americans are investing more 
than $40 billion a yr directly or 
indirectly into the nation’s means 
of production. About 8 million peo- 
ple own stock in American co’s. 
These are not rich people. More 
than a million have annual in- 
comes of less than $4000, one third 
less than $5000, and three fourths 
less than $10,000. For every indi- 
vidual stockholder, there are 11 
who own insurance and 6 who 
have savings acc’ts. These funds 
in turn are invested in productive 
enterprises. In addition to these 
investors, there are miilions who 
invest in land and means to make 
land productive. 

The people of capitalistic nations 
have achieved real community own- 
ership by taking part in a revolu- 
tion, a technological revolution, to 
be true, but still a revolution. They 
have attained this millenium of 
Marx without the unrealistic in- 
termediate steps proposed by Marx, 
including a dictatorship.—Editor- 
ial, Chemical & Engineering News. 


GOD—and Man—13 

A lawless youth will fetch up in 
a reformatory; a lawless driver will 
land in some ditch; a lawless man 
must be locked up; while God’s 
Book says that a lawless nation 
always heads to destruction.—Dr 
JOHN HOLLAND, Prairie Farmer. 
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GOVERNMENT—14 

Those who clamor for more fed’l 
grants to various projects within 
the states, such as schools, roads, 
and social security, should note 
that on the average the states pay 
$6.99 into the fed’l terasury for 
each dollar ret’d under direct 
grants and “matching fund” proj- 
ects.—Christian Economics. 


HAPPINESS—15 

Happiness is a sort of continual 
act of faith, imposing a spontan- 
eous accepted duty to be cheerful. 
—DorotHy THompson, “The Most 
Beautiful Form of Courage.” La- 
dies’ Home_Jnl,. 8-’55. 


IMAGINATION—16 

Four-yr-old Irma was bored. Her 
mother gave her a pencil and pa- 
per and suggested that she draw 
a dog. So Irma drew a kind of 
rectangle—a dog house—with a 
small circle as the door. “But Ir- 
ma, that’s not a dog!” commented 
her mother. 

“Oh, there’s a very beautiful dog 
in there. Only he’s in his dog 
house sleeping and I’m the only 
one who knows what he looks like.’ 
—Quick, Munich (QuvuorTeE transla- 
tion). 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—l7 
Did you know the highest rates 
of tuberculosis, infant mortality and 
juvenile court offenders are found 
in the same areas? What would 
happen if we suggested assessing 
everyone living outside slum areas 
$25 to improve the health, educa- 
tion and recreation services for 
children in blighted areas? — The 
Honorable JUSTINE WISE POLIER, 
Domestic Relations Court, N Y C, 
“Should Parents Be Punished?” 
Woman's Home Companion, 8-’55. 








Wholesalers rep’t that the fast- 
est-selling book of the moment is 
—you’d probably never guess—Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, by Marley Cole 
(Vantage). In July (according to 
Retail Bookseller) it outstripped, 
at wholesale level, the combined 
orders for Gift From the Sea and 
Bonjour Tristesse, the leading non- 
fiction and fiction titles. Probably 
a quick flash, stimulated by rabid 
support of sect’s followers. 


A new book by Helen Keller, 
who has just celebrated her 75th 
b’day, will be issued in Sept by 
Doubleday, It is titled Teacher and 
is the tender biography of Anne 
Sullivan Macy who taught the 
blind and deaf author to commu- 
nicate so effectively with the world 
about her. 


Dell Pub Co recently rec’d an 
order for 20 copies of paperback 
book No 819 and thru a clerical 
error sent, instead, 20 copies of No 
$20. Order was from Ave Maria 
Grotto, an order of Benedictine 
monks in Alabama. No 819 on the 
Dell list is The Adventures of Fa- 
ther Brown. And No 820? Well, it 
happens to be an impious instiga- 
tion by Messrs E B White and Jas 
Thurber titled, Js Sex Necessary? 
“This book,” explained a _ corre- 
sponding father, “might be a little 
incongruous in our collection.” So 
they ret’d the shipment. 


Beacon Press has just published 
the proceedings of the Hamburg 


Publisher's Wkly tells of a 
writer of juveniles who was 
asked by a youngster, “Did you 
really write that book all by 
yourself?” Assured that he 
had, indeed, 


feat, the 


committed that 
author was then 
asked, “Well, how did you get 


the lines so straight?” 





ee 
47 


Conference of ’53, burdening a live- 
ly and vigorous mss with a ra- 


ther dull and trite title—Science 
and Freedom. This was the ist 


internat’] conf in which men of 
science gathered to discuss ways 
and means of more fully and freely 
disseminating knowledge. The pa- 
pers and debates are readily un- 
derstandable by laymen and direct- 
ly applicable to our daily lives. 


For a reason we can’t readily 
define, we are somehow heartened 
by the fact that Georges Blond’s 
The Great Story of Whales (Han- 
Over)—is. doing uncommonly well. 
In a world sorely beset by trials 
and tribulations, it is comforting 
to know that there are a lot of 
folks who still just want to sit 
down and read all about the 
mightiest of mammals. 
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Evangeline in Eviction 





“This is the forest primeval; but 
where are the hearts that be- 
neath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears 

. the voice of the hunter? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, 
the home of Acadian farmers, 

—Waste are those pleasant farms, 
and the farmers forever de- 
parted!” 

So Longfellow, in Evange- 
line, tells of the cruel removal of 
French Acadians from Nova Scotia 
200 yrs ago (Sept, 1755). To make 
room for English, British troops 
shipped 6,000 Acadians into erile, 
separating many like Emmeline 
LaBiche and Louis Arcenaur, trag- 
ic lovers who inspired Evangeline 
(the 2 finally met in Louisiana, 
where Acadians settled. “Cajun” 
farmer descendants ironically also 
face uprooting by air base con- 
struction). Acadians in Nova Sco- 
tia for August festivals marking 
event may recall Longfellow’s 
poignant stanza about families 
separated in the ancestral eviction: 


Busily plied the freighted boats; 
and in the confusion 

Wives were torn from their hus- 
bands, and mothers, too late, 
saw their children 

Left on the land, extending their 
arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil 
and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the _ shore 
Evangeline stood with her father. 
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LEISURE—18 

If gadgets — automation — tech- 
nical progress — are substituting 
speed for serenity, then we must 
recapture it in the time which 
they give us, and that is one of 
the true functions of leisure. We 
must cultivate the mind and heart. 
—MArYA MANNEs, Charm. 


LIFE—Living—19 

One of the most tragic things I 
know about human nature is that 
all of us tend to put off living. We 
are all dreaming of some magical 
rose garden over the horizon—in- 
stead of enjoying the roses that 
are blooming outside our windows 
today.—DALE CARNEGIE, Wkly Unity, 


LOYALTY—20 

Loyalty cannot be blueprinted. It 
cannot be produced on an assem- 
bly line. In fact, it cannot be 
mfr’d at all, for its origin is 
the human heart—the center of 
self-respect and human dignity. It 
is a force which leaps into being 
only when conditions are exactly 
right for it—and it is a force very 
sensitive to betrayal—Mavrice R 
FRANKS, Forbes. 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

When your husband puts a job off, 
Here’s the way to bring him to it— 
Just suggest it takes an expert, 
And you doubt that he can do it. 
—Supervision. 


OPINION—22 

The simple realization that there 
are other points of view is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Understanding 
what they are is a great step. The 
final test is understanding why 
they are held—CuHas M CAMPBELL, 
Think. 


ee 








Sep 11—The Swedish Nightingale, 
Jenny Lind, took wing in song at 


her American debut 105 yrs ago 
(1850), entrancing N Y audiences 
(sidelight on Yankee enterprise— 
her premiere was lst known in- 
stance of ticket “scalping”. 

Council of For’gn Ministers met in 
London 10 yrs ago (1945) in fruit- 
less attempt to draft peace treaties 
(mtg ended in failure Oct 2). 


Sep 12—Systematically burning 
villages and farms, British con- 
querors began ejecting French 


Acadians 200 yrs ago (1755) to 
make room for Empire settlers in 
what’s now Nova Scotia. 


Sep 13—Britain’s lst Navigation 
Act passed 295 yrs ago (1660), lay- 
ing foundation for trade domina- 
tion by reserving colonial exports 
for Empire consumption. 95th 
anniv (1860) b of Gen John J 
“Bliuckjack” Pershing, AEF com- 
mander in World War I, only U S 
officer ever given “General of the 
Army” ranking. 


Sep 14..The life of Rob’t Raikes, 


English publisher b 220 yrs ago 
(1735), is a different sort of 
“Raikes Progress”; he’s best-re- 


membered as founder of 
Sunday Schools. 
ret’'d to slow-paced Philadelphia 
170 yrs ago (1785) after 9 yrs as 
popular Minister to France. 


modern 
Benj Franklin 


Sep 15—125th anniv (1830) of 
America’s lst nat’l convention of 
Negroes, a Philadelphia mtg on 


Week of 
Sep 11-17 


* 


improving conditions for the race. 

Barnum’s fabled elephant 
Jumbo died in appropriately heroic 
manner 70 yrs ago (1885), killed 
by train while supposedly rescuing 
baby pachyderm (or so the story 


goes). Hitler wrote another 
chapter in Pogrom’s Progress 20 
yrs ago (1935), depriving German 


Jews of citizenship rights. 
Battle of Brituin was climaxed 15 
yrs ago (1940) when Spitfires re- 
pulsed record bombing attack, dis- 
couraged Nazi invasion plans. 


. The 


Sep 16 — Mexican Independence 
Day (marking beginning of revolt 


against Spain in 1810). . . French 
antipathy toward Germany dates 
back to 85 yrs ago (1870) in Fran- 
co-Prussian war, when 6-mo’s siege 
of Paris began (starving Parisians 
were reduced to rat, squirrel fare 
before surrender). lst peace- 
time draft of American soldiers lay 
ahead as Burke-Wadsworth Selec- 
tive Service Act became law 15 yrs 
ago (1940). 

Sep 17—Rosh Hashanah (Jewish 
New Year). Citizenship Day 
(date of Constitution’s completion, 


1787). . . 225th anniv (1730) b of 
Baron von Steuben, unemployed 
Prussian mercenary who found a 
job at Valley Forge, molding 
Washington’s ragged Continentals 


into smartly-drilling units — he 
wrote 1st American military man- 
ual, basis of U S military drill. 
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England is again wrestling with 
that knotty problem of how to 
designate those hardy, self-reliant 
folk who populate the Queen’s 
“realms and territories” overseas, 


Everyone recognizes, to be sure, 
that the term “dominion” is now 
outdated (altho many Canadian 
text books still refer to the “Do- 
minion of Canada’). Constitution- 
ally, Canada and Australia, to cite 
a conspicuous pair, are equal part- 
ners with England in the British 
Commonwealth. Their only legal 
link is the Crown. The precisely 
proper term for each is “King- 
dom.” 


That 1s all well and good, but it 
still does not solve the problem of 
what to call the people of this co- 
hesive group who, in the aggre- 
gate, comprise the British Com- 
monwealth. Some half-hearted ef- 
fort has been made to apply the 
term “Briton” but it will not suf- 
fice since it is too traditionally 
applicable to natives of the British 
Isles. 


“Perhaps,” suggests the Man- 
chester Guardian, “someone will 
offer a prize for a proper designa- 
tion.” This may seem a trivial 
matter, but there are psychological 
implications that cannot be lightly 
set aside. The people of the Com- 
monwealth have a common des- 
tiny. They need, and are entitled 
to a common name. 
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PHILOSOPHY—23 

“Now isn’t the human mind ex- 
tremely complicated?” 

“Of course it is,” agreed the sage. 
“It is philosophy’s business to 
make it simple, or at least make it 
clear—clear as to what man most 
wants in life, and get a tight grip 
on it, refusing to let go.”—Lin Yu- 
TANG, Looking Beyond (Prentice- 
Hall). 


POWER—Potential—24 

The problem of what man will 
do with the enormous possibilities 
of power which science has put 
into his hands is probably the 
most vital and the most alarming 
problem of modern times.—JULIAN 
HUXLEY, Science Digest. 


RACE RELATIONS—25 

Talent is color blind. It’s a gift, 
not a commodity. — STEVE ALLEN, 
Ebony. 


RELIGION—26 

A man really believes only as 
much religion as he is willing to 
apply to his daily living—Haro.p 
E Garner, Houston Times. 


SERVICE—27 

It seems to me we are giving too 
many testimonial dinners’ these 
days to people who have simply 
done a job they were paid to do. 
Anyone who works for pay—and 
that includes presidents of corp’ns 
as well as janitors—is paid to do a 
good job, not a bad one. If he does 
what he is paid to do, then why 
give him a medal? Don't do it on 
the basis that he may have done 
something beyond the call of duty. 
It’s a man’s duty, when he takes 
money, to do a job to the limit of 
his ability. And by that word “lim- 
it’ I mean the extreme limit.—Cy 
Fox, pres, Fels & Co. 
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SPEECH—Speaking—28 

“The hardest part of a lecture,” 
insists an experienced speaker, “is 
waking up the audience after the 
man who introduces me has con- 
cluded his remarks.” — Cracklings, 
hm, Stark, Wetzel & Co. 


TELEVISION—29 

The housewife of tomorrow may 
select her family’s television enter- 
tainment at the supermarket the 
same way she chooses soup, soap 
or salad dressing. An electronic de- 
vice that will make this possible 
has been almost perfected. An 
electronic video recorder takes 
sound and pictures of a live TV 
show and compresses them on a 
half-inch tape which can be 
threaded into a special device on a 
TV set.—Survey Bulletin, 


THOUGHT—30 

The only reason some people be- 
come lost in thought is because it’s 
unfamiliar territory to them.— 
Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Coop- 
erage Industries of America. 


VISION—31 

At Cornell Univ, a prof, speak- 
ing on the subject of an observa- 
tory, said, “I hope they will never 
establish one here. Cayuga Lake is 
nothing but a fog factory. Every 
night it fills the atmosphere with 
so much vapor that it is not until 
late in the day that you can get 
any clear view of the sky.” The 
clouds that go up around the hu- 
man observatory prevent men from 
seeing clearly—clouds of passions, 
clouds of appetites, clouds of all 
kinds of evil feelings from the ani- 
mal man. He cannot often make 
observations of celestial things.— 
New Illustrator. 





The world’s space-flight experts, 
meeting in Copenhagen fortnight 
ago, finally worked out a time ta- 
ble: 1st flight by man thru space, 
1970; 1st landing on the moon, 25 
yrs later. So now that’s settled, we 
can turn our attention to a some- 
what related matter—simultaneous 
tv reception all over the world, 
from anywhere in the world. En- 
gineers propose programs beamed 
at a relay station on a satellite. 
Satellite station would then relay 
programs straight down as it 
whirled around the earth. Ear- 
muffs, anyone? Distinctly 
more pleasant to contemplate: car 
of the future will require few if 
any oil changes during its life- 
time; will never have to be pol- 


ished or waxed, and will never 
have to be lubricated. 
TV tricks and trivia: Memphis 


family visiting Hollywood tv film 
studio last yr laughed heartily at 
jokes during warm-up period be- 
fore filming of a sponsored pro- 
gram; still meet their howling 
visages each wk in opening min’s 
of the filmed comedy show... Pret- 
ty girl who wkly performs tv “rub- 
off” test, x-ing palm with 2 lip- 
sticks to show sponsor’s brand lasts 
longer, confesses “other” brand is 
extremely oily 10-ct variety. 
Rumor: they'll change format of 
that big give-away quiz show, fear- 
ing no one will ever try fer high- 
est am’t. May pay taxes or spread 
prize over several yrs. 
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Contractor named Pemberton 
was app’ted to the citizens advis- 
ory bd of a local mental hospital. 
On an inspection tour he saw an 
inmate working on a brick wall. 
The man was a skilled mason—his 
trowel fairly flew—and Pemberton 
complimented him. 

The inmate beamed. “Super says 
I'll soon be out of here.” 

“Well,” said Pemberton, “I’m in 
the contracting business and I 
think I could use a man like you. 
Would you like a job?” 

The inmate nodded and Pember- 
ton said, “Good. My name is Pem- 
berton. I can’t take it up now, but 
Friday I’ll talk to the superintend- 
ent about releasing you so you can 
go to work for me.” 

The inmate beamed, and Pem- 
berton turned to walk away. Before 
he had gone a dozen steps, tho, a 
brick hit him in the back of the 
neckK—CLUNK! He turned around on 
his knees, and there was the brick- 
layer, calling out enthusiastically: 
“You won’t forget Friday, will you, 
Mr Pemberton?” — QLLIE JAMEs, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. a 

Henny Youngman has a con- 
vincing story about his decision to 
stop betting on horses. 

“The last horse I played,” he 
says, “finished so far behind that 
by the time he got back to the 
stable he had to tip-toe into his 
stall to keep from waking the oth- 
er horses.”—E E KENYON, Ameri- 
can Wkly. Bea b 
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ou can use 
I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Ros’t B MILLER 


Three ministers were talking 
“shop.” 


The list complained of 
preaching to empty pews. The 
2nd said, “Well, attendance is 
pretty good at my church, but 
I must confess I find a goodly 
number of the older mbrs 
drowsing these warm days.” 


Said the 3rd: “Gentlemen, I 
have a sure-fire formula that 
will not only fill your churches, 
but also guarantee the closest 
attention of everyone present. 
Just as often as I can possibly 
manage it, I preach a sermon 
on some variation of the 
theme, ‘The Sins of Your 
Neighbors.’ ” 





ae 
a7 


Nero was talking with one of his 
officers. “We’re not making much 
money out of this amphitheater,” 
he commented. 

“No,” sighed the officer, “the li- 
ons are eating up all the proph- 
ets.”"—Oral Hygiene. c 


Sidney Ascher, the publicist, re- 
cently instructed his new sec’y to 
list the postal zone when address- 
ing all mail. He looked over some 
outgoing mail yesterday. It was all 
marked “Temperate Zone.” —Rops’r 
Sytvester, Chicago Tribune-N Y 
Netos~Syndicate. d 


a 


Two Corsicans, landing on the 
continent for the 1st time, noticed 
a sign: “Careful. Work in prog- 
ress.” 

“They're nice here,” commented 
one to the other. “They warn you 
in time to keep you from work- 
ing.”"—Paris Match, France (QUOTE 
translation) . e 


The teacher in a little back- 
woods school was at the _ black- 
board explaining arithmetic prob- 
lems, and was delighted to see 
that the gangling lad, her dullest 
pupil, was giving slack-jawed at- 
tention. Her happy thought was 
that, at last, he was beginning to 
understand. So when she had fin- 
ished, she said to him, “You were 
So interested, Cicero, that I’m cer- 
tain you want to ask more ques- 
tions.” 

“Yes’m,” drawled Cicero. “I got 
one to ask—where do them figures 
go when you rub ’em_ out?”’— 
Northwestern Bell, hm, Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. f 


“ ” 


Three youngsters were discussing 
the new letter box in a_ small 
country village. 

“It belongs to the Squire,” said 
Tommy. 

“T say it belongs to the Rector,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Garn,” said Bill, “it 
Rector’s. Look what it says: ‘No 
collection on Sundays.’” — Cam- 
bridge (England) Daily News. g 


ain’t the 


To kindle a quick blaze try rub- 
bing 2 fenders together —FRANKLIN 
P JONEs. 

Of course women aren’t what 
they used to be. They used to be 
girls —FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


Self-gov’t is the art of putting 
everybody on a committee and 
then getting one guy to do all the 
work.—DaN BENNETT. 


“ ” 


A successful marriage involves 
give and take—he gives in and she 
takes over. 


“ ” 


A dreamer is a guy who can sit 
around reading travel folders after 
his vacation is over.—Corbin (Ky) 
Daily Tribune. 

“ 


Economists rept that Jones is 
having a tough time keeping up 
with himself—The Plugger, hm, 
Pipe Plugs, Inc. 


“ ” 


The country’s mail boxes are be- 
ing painted red - white - and - blue, 
and a near-sighted friend predicts 
a rush of letters being deposited in 
parked convertibles by mistake.— 
BILL VAUGHAN, VFW Magazine. 


Some people succeed because 
they find greener pastures; others 
because they find greener people. 
—CAROLINE CLARK. 
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{t was the occasion of a testi- 
monial dinner for the town’s lead- 
ing citizen. He told his story in a 
quiet shaking voice. “Friends and 
neighbors,” he said, “when I list 
came here 47 yrs ago, I came in 
no limousine: I walked into your 
town down a muddy dirt road. I 
had only one suit on my back, one 
pr of shoes on my feet, and all my 
earthly possessions were wrapped 
in a red handkerchief over my 
shoulder. 

“This city has been good to me. 
Now, 47 yrs later, I am on the 
Board of Directors of your leading 
bank, I own apt bldgs and office 
bldgs; I am on the Board of your 
leading clubs; I own 3 concerns 
with branches in 39 cities. Yes, 
friends, your town has been good 
to me and I have walked a long 
way since I 1st walked down your 
muddy dirt road 47 yrs ago.” 


After the banquet, an awed 
youngster approached the great 
man and asked timidly: “Tell me, 


sir, what did you have in the red 
handkerchief over your shoulder 
when you walked into town 47 yrs 
ago?” 

“Let me think, son. If I recall 
rightly, I was carrying about $300,- 
000 in cash and $750,000 in negoti- 
able securities.” — Mayfair (Eng- 
land) Jlluminator. h 


“ ” 


Little Frederick 
prayers one 


was saying his 
His 
overheard this entreaty: 


night. mother 
“And 


please make Tommy stop throwing 


things at me. By the way, I’ve 
mentioned this before.” — United 
Mine Workers Jnl. i 
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A tourist filling up his tank at 
a Canadian service station noticed 
a puzzling smirk on the face of 
the attendant and asked him what 
the big joke was. 

“You're the last person to be 
served with gas at the old price,” 
was the reply. 

The motorist glowed with that 
old bargain-basement feeling until 
the attendant added, “From now 
on, it will go down 5 cents a gal.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. j 


“ ” 


Just what is going on in the pri- 
mary grades these days has begun 
to puzzle a Milwaukee woman we 
know. This woman’s 7-yr-old 
daughter announced one night that 
she had been chosen “teacher” for 
a game of school which the small 
fry on the block were going to 
play the next morning. 

The daughter was making out a 
list of things to do—“Teachers al- 
ways have a list, Mommy,” she ex- 
plsined. Looking over the moppet’s 


schedule, the mother read: 
1. Call the names. 
2. Teacher read a story. 
3. Serve pop and cookies. 
4. Boys chase the girls. 
—Milwaukee Jnl. k 
The restaurant was crowded for 


lunch, but the man found a corner 
table and sat down gratefully. A 
waitress handed him the menu and 


then left to take care of other 
diners. 
Suddenly, after a long, long in- 


terval, she realized she had for- 
gotten about the corner table and 
hurried over to take the order. 
The man had gone, but propped 
against a glass was a small, rough- 
ly lettered sign. It read: ovr TO 
LUNCH.—Parade (Canada). 1 


» 





Friend just back from France 
tells us they now call it the Rue 
de la Paix-Thru-the-Nose. — MIKE 
CONNOLLY, Hollywood Reporter. m 


[alt Armour. 





Fire Away 


A Conn unemployment compen- 
sation commissioner has ruled that 
swearing at the boss doesn’t justi- 
fy firing—News item. 


Next time you want to give the 
boss 
A none-too-subtle hint 
Of what you think of him, in 
words 
Too vigorous to print, 


Remember that it has been ruled, 
In this you may take pride, 
That being fired for such as this 

Is just not justified. 


So haul those 
out, 
Select your best invective. 
To blister bosses is a fine 
Emotional corrective. 


unused cusswords 


You'll get some satisfaction when 
You’ve had your little say. 

It will, I'll guarartee you, be 
A long-remembered day. 


The boss won’t like it, he in fact 
May turn a little red 

Or even purple when he hears 
The sizzling things you’ve said. 


But don’t you worry what he does, 
The scene will be enjoyed, 
And you'll get something from the 
state 
When you are unemployed. 


“The cause of the fire was fric- 
tion,” the insurance inspector re- 
ported. ; 

“What do you mean?” he was 
asked. 


“A $25,000 fire insurance policy,” 
he said, “rubbing against a $20,000 
house.”—Montreal Star. n 


A recruit, who had just been 
drafted, went to his private doctor. 
“Well, what’s wrong?” inquired the 
physician. 

“Just look at my uniform and 
how it fits,” repl’d the new soldier. 
“The sleeves are just right, the 
pants look as if they had been 
made for me, and even my shoes 
are the right size.” 

“So?” asked the doctor in as- 
tonishment. 

“But don’t you understand?” 
wailed the recruit. “No one else’s 
uniform fits. There must be some- 
thing wrong with me!” — Quick, 
Munich (QUOTE translation). oO 


“ ” 


Millard E Tydings, former Demo- 
cratic senator from Maryland, was 
at the Capitol seeing old friends 
in the final days of the session 
when in the recesses of the lower 
level he encountered an obviously 
flustered woman. 

“I’m trying to get out of the 
Senate,” she exclaimed. “Can you 
direct me?” 

“Madam,” Mr Tydings_ repl’d, 
“much as this pains me, I might 
recommend running against Sen 
Butler of Maryland. That got me 
out.”—Chicago Tribune Syndicate. p 
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CHRISTIAN DIOR, 
giving Sorbonne 
enough for fashion changes: 
“Fashion successively exaggerates 
one part after another of the fe- 
male body to renew the attention 
of men.” 1-Q-t 


Paris 
students 


designer, 
reason 


“ ” 


JAS RADEMACHER, pres, Detroit 
branch of Nat’l Ass’n of Letter 
Carriers, asking that mailmen be 
allowed to wear Bermuda shorts: 
“There’s nothing we can do about 
our aching feet, but we could sure 
use a little air on our buckling 
knees.” 2-Q-t 





Is your husband one of the noble 
breed who always uses an ash- 
tray? Or does he forget and drop 
ashes on the rug? If he does, per- 
haps he burns an occasional small 
hole in the carpet, which is, we 
admit, annoying. But a new do-it- 
yourself kit will let him mend 
small holes and burns easily. Sys- 
tem is to combine loose nap from 
undamaged areas with a_ special 
cement, which is said to form a 
lasting, almost unnoticeable mend. 
Kit includes instructions, nap- 
gathering tool, and cement. Can 
also be used to bind rugs; will 
even join factory remnants’ to full 
rug for inexpensive wall-to-wall 
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carpeting. $2. (Rug-Weld, Bor 
3446, St Paul, Minn.) 

If your problem is not holes, 
but spots, another kit has 6 chem- 
icals commonly used by profession- 
al cleaners. Mfr says they will get 
rid of nearly all common spots: 
paint, food, tar, ink, gum, and so 
on. A dial chart shows you how to 
clean each type of spot. The kit 
contains plastic spatula, tissue, 
sponge, brush. $4.95. (Service-Mas- 
ter, Box 3473, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill.) 

Now if we can just convince our 
pup that he’s really too big a dog 
to keep chewing up pieces of the 
rug-pad, we'll be all set. 
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